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eastern North Carolina). "He arrived", alone but for his interpreter, "at this 
town vbry ill; I ordered a 

Doctor to attend on him, the best care to be taken ot him to be sup¬ 
plied from my house with every thing he wanted. This complaint 
was the mumps, from which ho recovered in about a week, he 
dined twice at mv table which was as often as his health would pei- 
mit. I found him not only humanized, but civilized. As the tract 
of land the Tuskaroras hold in this province upon the Roanoke 
was granted to them by the Legislature of this colony I acquainted 
the Sachem it would be necessary for his waiting till the meeting of 
the General Assembly to be held at Newborn the 3U'" of October 
next, when I would give him all the assistance in my power for the 
sake of so much of the land as would be necessary to bear the 
travelling expellees ot as many of the luskaroras, as weie willing 
to quit this province, and march to join the Six Nations. The 
Sachem at first was very unwilling to stay himself till the above 
time, as he had promised his nation, and you Sif, to return to them 
in seven months from the time of his departure; and that term 
was already expired; however upon taking further time to consider 
on it, and upon my assurance to acquaint his nation, thro you, of 
the necessity of his waiting till the meeting of our General Assem¬ 
bly; he consented to go to his people settled in this province, till 
the above period. The eight indians he brought from the Six 
Nations he told me lie had left at the indian town on Roanoke | 

river. lie gave me strings of wampum during his talk. At my 
request that he would give the Governor of this province an indian 
name upon a day’s consideration he honoured me with his own I 
iMini' Diagaw ek ee, in testimoiLV_oi Ids regard for the care I had 
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taken of him in his sickness. This name is to remain to all future 
Governors of North Carolina. 

In a letter I have lately received from Mr Stuart, Superintendant ^ . 

of Indian affairs for the Southern District, he mentioned your appli¬ 
cation for his assistance to get the Tusks residing in this country to 
remove, and join the Six Nations; to accomplish which end you 
may be assured my assistance shall not be wanting as also my pro¬ 
tection to as many of the nation as choose to continue in the province. 

I am told their number including men, women and children.amounts 
to nearly two hundred and twenty or thirty. 

i, . , ■ '.T j 

I gave the Sachem a pass under the seal of the province for him- 7 ; 
self and attendants. The interpreter I understand is the same that 
came from the Six Nations with him, lie seemed to be attentive to 
the Sachem, and behaved himself very well while at Brunswick. 

I am Sir &c 


* shrj 
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^June 17th, 1766, Brunswick, N.C., a letter from Governor Tryon to John Stuart, 
Superintendant of Indian Affairs for the English colonies in North Americas ”The 
17th of last month, the Sachem of (the) Tuscaroras waited on me, with very good 
credentials from Sir William Johnston. Ke applied to me for leave to sell part of 
the Lands belonging to his Nation, in this Colony, to support the expense of as 
many of his Subjects on the Roanoke, as are willing to join the Six Nations .. I 
.♦ persuaded him to go to his people settled on the Roanoke and remain with them 
till the meeting of the General Assembly to be held at New Bern next October, when 
I assured him I would give all the assistance in my power. And in the meantime, 
promised to write to Sir William Johnston to desire he would acquaint the Six Na¬ 
tions of the cause of his delayed return to them. 11 (7:218-221, June 15th, 17th) 
''July 1st, 1766. Of three newspapers in Charleston, S#C one, the South Caroline 
Gazette & Country Journal , tells us that "A sachem of the Tuskororas is arrived at 

Brunswick, with credentials from Sir William Johnson, Baronet, Superintendant of 
the Northern District of America. Eis errand is to solicit his countrymen settled 
in North Carolina to go and join the rest of their tribe incorporated with the Six 
Nations. M 

^July 12th, 1766. The names of three dozen Indian men of the Tuscarora reserve 
at Roanoke, who made an agreement before July 12th with three white men; 

James All en. John Wiggins, Billy 
George, Snip Nose George. Billy Cain, Charles Cornelius, Thomas Blount* * 

John Rogers, George Blount, Wineoak Charles, -Billy Basket, Billy Owen* 

Lewis Tuftdick,* Isaac Hiller, Harry, Samuel Bridgers, Thomas Seneca, 

* Thomas Howit, Billy Sockey, Billy Cornelius, John Seneca, Thomas Basket* 

John Cain,* Billy Dennis* William Taylor,* Owe ns,/ John Walkerj Billy 
.Mitchell, Billy Netop, Billy Biount,* Tom "Jack, John- Lightwood,. Billy Rob- 
'erts*James Mitchell*Captain Joe and William Pugh, chieftains and headmeh 
of the said nation of Tuscarora Indians, 

A 37th Indian man on the reserve was Whitmell Tuffdick, named after Thomas Whit- 
mell (Whitemeal), their interpreter, deceased since 1764. Tuffdick and the men af- 
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ter whose names you see a dot, were mostly":or ehtirely'td old to hunt deer and 
other game. Notice that all of them had adopted the European pattern of a given 
name followed by a surname, except in the cases of Snip Nose George, Wineoak 
Charles, Harry, Owens, and Captain Joe. A few of the surnames seem as if derived 
from the Tuscarora or another Indian language, as in the cases of Lewis and Whit- 
mell Tuffdick, Billy Sockey and Billy Netop. 

Other surnames may indicate descent from some other Indian tribe, as in the cas¬ 
es of John Rogers and Thomas and John Seneca, Rogers and Seneca having been sur¬ 
names among the Meherrin Indians (on the next rese'rvb 'directly north of that of 
the Tuscarora) thirty-nine and forty years ago; though, of course, Warriors hadi 
been coming down from the Seneca tribe in New York to visit among the Tuscarora ev¬ 
er since the end of the Tuscarora War in 1713. And yet, in: 1761 and *63 the Gov¬ 
ernor of North Carolina seemed to beleive that the Meherrin lived,-among the Tusca¬ 
rora. Wineoak Charles could have descended from a;-small tribe current fifty-five 
years ago (1711), the Wyanoke, variously spelled, a displaced remnant then among 
the Nottoway just across the line in Virginia but definitely known to the Tuscaro¬ 
ra. And Y(illiam Taylor had the same surname as a Yeopim Indian man still living 
in 1757, who had adopted it from one of the white men living next to the Yeopim 
reserve when it was surveyed in 1704. 

Thomas, George and Billy Blount (probably pronounced Blount), surely descended 
from Thomas Blount, King of all the Tuscaroras in North Carolina from 1715 to 1731 
or longer (and leader of the neutral towns back to 1712), and possibly also from 
Sighacka Blount, an old man of the tribe in 1723, or from James Blount, King of 
the Tuscaroras from his election in 1739 to 1758 or longer. 

Billy Basket and Thomas Basket may have descended from Basket, or Haweesaris, 
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a man of the neutral party among the Tuscarora in 1713, which is the part of the 
tribe that stayed behind in North Carolina. William Pugh had the same surname as 
one of the three white men, and Thomas Howit may be the founding father of the 
Eewitt family current among the enrolled Tuscarora in New York State today, two 
centuries and a decade later. 

By the agreement spoken of (of 
, the Tuscaro¬ 
ra relinquished the portion shad¬ 
ed in dark of the ninety-four 
square mile reservation granted 
to their tribe by the colony of 
North Carolina in 1717. 

(25:507-509) 

'''August 2nd, 1766, a third letter from Governor Tryon brings us up to date: "The 

Sachem of the Tuscaroras settled with the Six Nations waited on me last June", or 
rather from May 17th to about the.24th or a little longer, "to solicit my assis- 

r 

tance for the removal of as many of his nation settled on the Roanoke in this pro- 
vince, as were willing to join his people among the Six Nations. 

"As this request was made at the desire of Sir William Johnston, and with the 
approbation of Mr. Stuart, I have allowed them to move. I am told by Captain 
(William) Williams in a verbal message from Mr. Jones/:the Attorney General, that 
130 of them will march out of this province this week, and that Mr. Jones and two 
more gentlemen have advanced <£ 1200 proclamation money to purchase wagons, provi¬ 
sions and so on for their conveyance and subsistance. And that this money is 
lent on credit of some of their lands till the General Assembly can reimburse 


which more shortly) 
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that expense (by a law for the sale of as much land of theirs as will raise the 
above sum). There will remain in this province no more than fifty or sixty of 
that nation.” (7:248-249} 291) This last statement amounts to a conscious exag- 
eration on the part of Governor Tryon, who knew that twice that number would re¬ 
main on Roanoke if 130 left. The three men who advanced the money were William 
Williams, Robert Jones and Thomas Pugh, but Robert Jones 'died.on’the 12th of July, 
1766, so the "verbal message” spoken of must have reached Tryon before then. Try- 
on apparently waited until absolutely sure that the deal would actually come off, 
that the Tuscaroras would leave, before giving the Board of Trade in London (to 
whom he addressed the August 2nd letter, just quoted) written notice of it. Later 
on the amount of money advanced would be said to have been 15 hundred pounds, or 
ftearlydS .'thousand, and not just 12 hundred. 

^November 4th, 1766, Governor Tryon notified the Forth Carolina legislature of 
what he had already done, for 155 Tuscaroras resident on the reserve had already 
left with Diagawekee and the other eight Indians with him: 

"I am to acquaint you gentlemen of an Indian Petition delivered to me last sum¬ 
mer by a sachem of the Tuscarora Tribe settled in the Mohocks Country, for the re¬ 
moval of the Tusks” (notice the slang) "inhabitants of Bertie county. 

"As their request was made agreeable to the inclination of Sir William Johnston 
and with the approbation of Mr. Steward" (John Stuart),,Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, I granted the Chief" (Diagawekee) "permission to conduct as many Indians 
are willing to accompany him to join the Six Nations .. (7:293-294; 298) 

^November 6th, 1766, New Bern. "His Excellency, the Governor, was allowed his 
claim of 64 pounds 16 shillings and 6 pence for his disbursements at Fort Johnson 
(for) the Chief" (Diagawekee) "of the Tuscarora Indians, ect., as per account on 
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oath filed ... 64 16 6” (7:843) 

^November 10th, 1766, much discussion and parliamentary procedure about "a Bill 
to confirm a lease made by the Tuscarora Indians to Robert Jones, William Williams 
and Thomas Pugh, Esquires." (7:354; 300) The proposed lease (to repay the three 
men for their loan to the portion of the tribe that went north) was for 34 square 
miles, the entire western 36$ of the Tuscarora reserve, the part containing the 
abandoned Tuscarora town of Ooneroy (last seen on the map in 1733) and half of- 
the former extent of the reserve's main town, Resootskeh. 

^November 11th, 1766. Governor Tryon: "Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, I 
send to you for your perusal and consideration, the speech of the chief men of the 
Tuscarora Nation, delivered to me last Friday" (November 7th); "together with -1 the 
patent, under the seal of this province, for a tract of land granted them in Ber¬ 
tie county; the mode they now propose for reimbursing the money that has been ad¬ 
vanced for the removal of part of their Nation, being different from that set 
forth in their original petition" — which must mean the petition made by them on 
November 13th, 1764, and rejected four days later. 

"I should recommend that some provision might be made for the clothing and pres¬ 
ent subsistence of the Indians now in town." - 

; ' . -r - - ‘ i 

And also the Speech of Thomas Basket, and the Chiefmen of the 
Tuscarora Nation; which is as follows, ^ iz* 

The Speech of Thomas Basket and the Chief men of the Tuscarora 
Nation, 

To His Excellency William Tryon Esquire Governor, Com¬ 
mander in Cm ee (fee* of North Carolina. 

Brother, 

We come to assure you of our loyalty to the great King over the 
water and to desire your friendship and protection; in token whereof 
we, present you with these Deerskins; Poverty must excuse the 
sipallness of the present, for we are mostly old men, unable to hunt, t ^ 
oiir youiig men having gone to the Northward with the Northern . ; Pmgiv/ekee 
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Many years ngA certain Tract of Land in Bertie County, was 
given by treaty to King Blount and bis Subjects, for their fidelity to 
the English Part of this Land we have leased to Messrs. .Jones, 
Williams, and Pugh and we desire the lease may be confirmed, and 
the penalties of the Act, of 174S, repealed, so far as relates to the 

Land that is leased. . ... , 

We are bv education and custom, unable to acquire a livelihooc 

otherwise than by hunting'and as ill natured persons frequently 
take awav and break our guns, and even whip us for pursuing game 
on their Land, we beg of your Excellency to appoint Commissioners 
(as heretofore) to hear our complaints, and redress our grievances. 

One Sarah Bates has for some years rented a Tract of Land from 
us but as our bounds are now become more circumscribed we choose, 
au'd if [she] should refuse so to do, on a friendly application, we 
must request you to direct the Attorney General to eject her, and 
indeed to render us other services in the same manner as Mr Robert 

Jones was wont to do in his lifetime. _ 

We entreat your Excellency to dispatch our business with all 
convenient speed; for those Indians whom we have left at home are 
old men and children, incapable of providing for themselves, if cold 
weather + should come on. 


‘in 1717 


'the same thing said of 
them in 1761 — "They 
live chiefly by hunt¬ 
ing." 


THOMAS BASKETT 
WILLIAM TAYLOR 
WHITMELI. TUFFPICK 
BILLY ROBERTS, 
LEWIS TUFFDICK 
THOMAS BLOUNT 


BILLY DENNIS 
JOHN CAINE 
BILLY BLOUNT 
JAMES MITCHEL 
BILLY OWEN. 


possibly the widow of 
a Humphrey Bates who 
was living and growing 
crops on the Tuscarora 
reserve eight years 
ago, in 1758 


The Saponi Indians 
considered hell a 
place of bitter cold. 


Besides the eleven men just named, 93 other Tuscarora lived on the sixty square 
miles remaining to them of their reserve, but not a single one of their names has 
come down to us, to my present knowledge. (7:360-362) 

^November 13th, 14th, 15th, the legislature hashed over the bill to sell thirty- 
four square miles of the Tuscarora reserve to Williams, Pugh and ithe-two sons of 
the dearly departed. Attorney General Jones. On November 17th they actually wrote 
the document itself- technically the land would not be sold, but rather leased 
by the tribe to the four white men‘and their heirs for 150 years ending m 1916j 
a matter affecting only "about eight thousand acres", supposedly, actually (as 
shown by a survey many years later) 21,762 and a half acres. And C on the 1st;of 
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Decemoer 1766 the bill, called "An Act for confirming a lease made by the Tuscaro- 
ra Indians", was signed by Governor Tryon and two other officials and "Read three 
times and ratified in Open Assembly" — it runs to about fifteen hundred words — 
thus becoming law. It was one of a stack of 30 bills brought in that day. 

(7:300, 304-307, 339, 36S-370, 371-373, 420, 23:687, 25:507-509, and F. Roy John¬ 
son, The Tuscaroras , Volume 2, Murfreesboro, N.C., 1968, page 195} 

Meanwhile, the 155 Tuscaroras going north were having some difficulties in pass¬ 
age— " .. having sold part of their lands in Carolina, and purchased sundry hors- 
es, wagons* and so on for carrying some effects, they were .. used ill at Paxton 
in Pennsylvania and robbed of several horses, et cetera, valued at £55." (see be¬ 
low Und&r date of December loth, 1766) This town of Paxton is the same place 
from which the armed mob rode that murdered the last twenty Conestoga Indians 
three years earlier, in 1763, a small-scale genocide that will be remembered for¬ 
ever . 

On the banks ; of Susquehanna river in Pennsylvania a Lsettrlement lof .^Lenajpe' Indians 
from Delaware, of Moravian religion with a few German Moravian priests, called 
Friedenshuetten ("Tents of Peace") and founded only the year before, consisted of 
"13 Indian huts and upwards of 40 houses built in the European manner", with a 
chapel in the middle of the eightyffoot-broad street, a small house for the miss¬ 
ionaries and 250 acres farmed. A translation from the German of the records of 
Friedenshuetten reads, 

"In the year 1766 •• an extraordinary number of Indian visitors came from all 
parts .. Many were driven by the famine then prevailing to take refuge in Frieden¬ 
shuetten .. Thus at one time seventy-five Tuscaroras from Carolina, and at another 

• Governor Tryon M 2n<J # 
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fifty-seven Nantikoks from Maryland came, driven by hunger, and stayed there some 
weeks. This provided an opportunity for them to hear the word of God .. ff (from 
pages 1, 3, 7, 11, 18-19 of Volume III of George Henry Loskiel, History of the 
Mission of the United Brethren Among the Indians in North America , a work finished 
in 1788, later translated by Christian Ignatius LaTrope and published in London in 
1794) 

^December 16th, 1766. The northern colony of New York, a letter from the renown¬ 
ed Sir William Johnson to the Earl of Shelburne. 


This moment an Interpreter arrived here with several Tuscarora Chiefs returned from North 
Carolina, whither they went last spring in order to bring the remainder of their Tribe out of 
danger from that Govern*, which they have now done to the number of 1G0, and they have 
produced to me certificates of their quiet behaviour and decorum, under the Seals of the 
Magistrates of the several districts thro’ which they passed; notwithstanding which, by 
the account, the Interpreter and they give me as also from the letters I received by them, I 
find that on their way, their lives were several times attempted by the Frontier People, who 
assembled for that purpose, to prevent which for the future, one of my Officers that way, was 
necessitated to put the Crown to the charge of an attendant Whiteman, and that qn their 
return, having sold part of their lands in Carolina, and purchased sundry Horses, Waggons 
ettc for carrying some effects, they were again used ill at Paxton in Pennsylvania & robbed of 
several Horses ettc valued at £55; of this the Tuscarora Chiefs complained to several of the 
Six Nations, and I have just now with difficulty prevented them from making a formal 
complaint to the whole Confederacy, on promising them, that it should be enquired into.-—I 
am persuaded Gov r Penn will do all he can on receipt of my letter, but these sort of Lawless 
people are not easily detected, beeing screened by one another, there have been several 
instances of much the same nature lately in different quarters on the frontiers. 


The "attendant white man” was the interpreter with Diagawekee, the northern Tus- 
carora sachem. ( Documents Relating To The Colonial History Of The State Of New 
York, Volume 7, Albany, 1856, page 883; one paragraph in 87 printed pages of docu 
ments sent from the colony of New York to London, England in 1766) 

^1767. January 31st, 1767. A letter from Governor Tryon in Brunswick, North Ca¬ 
rolina, to the Earl of Shelburne. 

"The Act for confirming the lease made by the Tuscarora Indians to Robert Jones, 
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and ect •, ect., appeared to be a necessary step to reimburse the money that was 
advanced to transport 155 Indians from the Tuscarora tribe settled on the eastern 
banks of the Roanoke river to the Six Nations on Susquehanna river. 

"The removal of these Indians was affected at the particular request of Sir 
William Johnson and with the approbation of Mr. Stuart, Superintendant of Indian 
Affairs. This lease is advantageous to the proprietor of the soil, Earl Gran¬ 
ville, as it lets him into the immediate receipt of the quit rents which he had no 
claim to while the Indians lived on that land. 

"The sum advanced for the removal of these Indians, and the contingencies, 
amounted to near 2,000 pounds proclamation money. The remnant of this tribe are 
104, men, women and children, and occupy about half the tract of land allotted 
them by Act of Assembly passed in 1748, a large proportion for their numbers." 

Notice that 155 Tuscarora left North Carolina after August 2nd, 1766, probably 
sometime inside of the next week and certainly long before the 4th of November 
following; that the boistfcrious boys at Paxton robbed them of several horses, and 
75 of them nearly starved and took refuge with the Moravian Delawares at Frieden- 
shuetten for several weeks; and that 160 of them arrived in New York, probably in 
two or more parties (since only 75 stayed at Friedenshuetten) shortly before the 
16th of December. Thus at least five babies must have been born to the Tuscarora 
on the way, despite that the death rate is usually slightly higher during any kind 
of travel. My point is, you couldn’t call it a Trail of Tears, if you understand 
the allusion. Also, though the Tuscarora had been migrating from North Carolina 
to New York since the end of the wan in 1713, this was the first migration at all 
well documented since 1715, and the first sizable migration since sometime after 
1731 or 1733. (7:431) 
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I quote this in illustration of the fact that your occassional American Indian 
held as a slave by a white master, could have come from anywhere , and also as an 
example of the sort of thing that the Tuscarora would not have allowed in North 
Carolina irTthe 1720’s and 1730’s; but by 1770 they were hardly in a position 


to do anything about it. Cross Creelc, now Fayetteville, is in the center of 


Cumberland county on the map above on page •—Cumberland county being the top 
half of Bladen, county, dividied therefrom by a dotted line on the map. 

from the . 

last page of the supplement to the July 24th, 1770 issue 
of a newspaper published in Charleston, the South Carolina 
& American General Gazette , describing nine blacks (includ¬ 
ing four native Africans and one Jamaican who had lived in 
Gambia) and one American Indian picked up as runaway 

t. ' . , 

slaves and "Brought to the Work-House", as they said, to 
stay until claimed by the owner — the Work-House was a 
small jail in Charleston, with one warden, built to con¬ 
fine suspected runaways: 

" July 19 , 1770 . An Indian fellow, calls himself Sam , 
was taken up by one William Mullet , at George Town , who 
says the said Indian belongs to Thomas Mathews , near Cross - 
Creek , North Carolina ; he is 5 feet 5 inches high, says 
he was born in the Spanish West - Indies , and was decoyed 
away from his master by two white men, who left him at 
George - Town , where the said Mallet found him, and brought 
to Charles-Town. 

- JOHN BROWN, WARDEN." 
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/* This means that in 1770 a white man near the present 
t Fayetteville, North Carolina, had an Indian man for a 
slave who said that he was born in the Spanish West Indies 
( (either Cuba, Puerto Rico or what is now the Dominican Re¬ 
public), who ran away, was arrested in Georgetown, South 
Carolina on the 19th of July, and landed in the Work-House 
in Charleston, there to stay for better than ninety days. 
Cross-Creek is Fayetteville. Sam shows up in every issue 

bof.fthe paper through October 30th., advancing from the new- 
best^arrival’of ten inmates, to the third oldest of seven, 
which was the entire prisoner population at the Work- 
'House; >c'he" probably could’ve thought of better ways to 
s’spehd-'his time.-e,don’t-see him^fn the issue for November 
t&th^PD'r thereafter. 
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o ( /\< 10 u/ «// TOM by these. t>r° sti „? s fhc,t l j ffteWey 

'/ J H; k (the. only hztr fo {John h(iX QnJ d<ir(]£s HTx 

he Was soldiers in the, /o st War, Qnl deceased In Said War, Undz-r Caytain Johr 

Push l/illt'c,rr\s) do authorize^ Constitute, JU QPpoint my Worthy Friend WiKie Cf e rr> 
erf fAe 'S fate of Tennessee my true lawful (ftfomey. ' For me lL ^ 

Mme i- * *y W. ««/ * sue ter, s, recover ell the hoi or hoi 

worsts beloyty to the heirs of the soli Joh„ & Joo.es Hit, in 5J full £ am _ 

pie manner os 1 or «e mljht or coulj io Mere we oil personally present our. 
selves. ' ' r 

In fitness thereof ■ we have hereunto set our hands seals the 13th of (7 
member *777, | 

Molly M> 'ber‘* s ^ A m ark 



+0 


"This may certifiz thqt y to my kncWledye, the Said Mo/ley //,X Is the only heir 
the abovesoid John Fix S' Jq/nes //fx, Indians , that served in the Won, 

by 

T’homos Fujh, Colonel 

^ -* -* 

November the 13th, *777— then received the consideration of sixteen dollars 
for all my ri 3 ht & title for my two sons (that f Sy John /fix h James Fix) for 
serving To the continental war. Received of William Cherry . 

TESTATORS ; Thomas Pujh ' ^ her 

Charlotte 3eden, her'yd^ mart M^Hy //f*X 


mark 


John H ix appears "(&) "musters far 2/z fears in *777. Jsmes hh'x appears to have 
been mustered in *777 for 2 years &- one half — to have been omitted in February 


177? 


J, Craven Company" 


^Secretary of v5tc,te , Military Papers^ Folder 12(3.1, VC. ^rcA/Ves, 
(pointed out by Dr. Charles /iollqman ) 

? C. li'STnO’r*. 
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"A Letter from the King <$: Chiefs 
of the Tuscarora Indians/ 

In hand December 19th, 1801 •• 

"To the Honorable the General Assembly of North Carolina 
the Petition of the undersigned Indians 
(a deputation ;from the Tuscorora Natipn) •• 

"Brothers : The Great Spirit above, has put it into the hearts of our Nation, 
to appoint us whose names are undersigned* And we accordingly have undertaken 
a long and painful travel to transact business of great importance, as it re¬ 
spects our Nation. 

"The Great Spirit above has brought us on our way to the ground where some of 
us first drew the breath of life. It gave us great joy at first to think that 
we were like to accomplish the business we had undertaken. 

?*FIRST, videlecit to look up the small remains of our Nation, which we find 
much scattered from where we left them* . And some few of our blood that are 
mixt with the black people, which brings them into bondage by your laws; which 
is a great grief to us, and will be to our whole Nation, if we one forget, to 
leave them in this state of bondage. 

"SECONDLY, to look to the state of our lands, which appear to be withheld 
from us, also by your laws. 

"Brothers, these things has turned our joy into great grief of heart. Broth¬ 
ers, the Great Spirit above made you and made us* He has given you advantages 
that he has hid from us* But the Great Spirit does not wish you to make use of 
them advantages to our hurt. Neither would we willingly think that to be the 
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case. 

"But what can we think, Brothers, after Being treated in the way that we are? 
We think and are forced to believe that we have requested nothing but what we 
have a just right to ask for, and that the request is founded on the greatest 
justice ——-— which we ever mean strictly to adhere to. 

"No, Brothers, we are unwilling to believe you to be bad men, or that you 
are influenced by a bad spirit. And if not, we think you will consider furth¬ 
er of our matter, and grant our request. And if not, you will be so good as 
to direct us where we are to go for justice in the business we came upon. 

"Sagousae* his mark X 
Longboard, his mark X 
Y/illiam Print up, his mark X 
Thomas Green, his mark X 

"The above Indian Chiefs signed or made their mark in 
presence of (Ezra Lunt?}, Agent. Raleigh, December the 
18th, 1801." 

(Legislative Papers, Box 189 for the year 1801, North Carolina Archives. Lo 
cated by Dr. Charles Eollaman.) 


*or much more properly, "Saguaresa" (Spear-Dragger). 
1802. Legislative Papers, Box 191, N.C. Archives. 
Charles Ho Hainan* 


Raleigh, December 14th, 
Also located by Dr. 
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This was written by a Tuscarora, J.N.B. 


Hewitt of Niagara, which is why I quote 
it, though not without some misgivings. 

It appears on pages 849-850 of a long and 
generally excellent article by Hewitt on 
the Tuscarora, in Bulletin 30 of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology (Smithsonian 
Institution), published in 1907. I doubt 
that anyone knows the exact number of eth¬ 
nic groups and nationalities indigenous 
to Europe, either. Hewitt gives us a dozen 
chiefly titles; others are Ruwedogoradi , 
"Loud Voice", of the Beaver clan (published 
1973) and' You-swee(t )-dad, of the Snipe 
. clan (published; 193£-)^ - 

Ethnology. —The Tuscarora in New York 
are governed by a council of irresponsible _ 

'chief*, for the Indians have forgotten and 
so neglect the means to be employed in 
enforcing the will of theelanin caseachief 
fails in his plain duty; the criminal law 
of New York at this point nullities the 
early sovereignty of the clan over its 
members. In common with the pther 
tribes of the Iroquoian linguistic .stock, 
the Tuscarora traced the descent of blood 
through the line of the mother; and 
made the civil and official military chief¬ 
tainships hereditary in the ohwotcira of 
certain clans (see Clans) over which the 
woman chiefs and the elder women pre- 
i sided. The simplest political unit was 
i the ohwotcira , of which one or more con¬ 

stituted a clan, which was the simplest 
organized political unit. The Tuscarora 
were constituted of at least eight fclans, 
which primitively were organized into 
phratrie.^. Then* are no data, other than 
those furnished by tradition and analogy, 
as to the organization of the Tuscarora 
confederation. The clans were exogamic 
as to their own members, as were also the 
phVatries in primitive times. The! Tus- 
| carora of New York being completely 
* isolated from any of their own people 
who still profess their ancient dogmas 
and beliefs and who still practise:their 
ancient rites and ceremonies, bav^ pre¬ 
served only a hazy recollection of their 
early, ^customs,. _cexenionies^„and . jrites; 
even lens do they comprehend the Clean¬ 
ing bf the ceremonies still practised by** 


Ohwatctra must bt 
+heTu5CQrorq Word 
fpr "cJq*/* Grqy 
IVohf & 

could be considered 
the two lineages 
the Wolt don - one 
ot these must be Qn 
adopted Oneido l*ne 
Spoken of on page 
17 S of the book 

published »n 1173/ 

notice Q/so page 
XXXDt of fhfc Same 
book, on the mem¬ 
bership of ench of 
the. 1 clans in one 
or the othe** of two 
"moieties* (phrqt- 
ies). BijTor+le &- 
Lrtt-le'T'r+le could 
Qrrfcoorft fo 7vuo 
ITneajes of +be 
Turtle cIqo. 


the so-called pagan members of cognate 
tribes. They are all professed Christians, 
and so turn away from the old forms of 
thought and practice of their ancestors. 

The exact number of clans still exist¬ 
ing among the Tuscarora is not definitely 
known, for the native authorities them¬ 
selves do not agree on the number and 
the names of those still recognized—some 
informants give seven, while others with 
e<pial credibility give eight. Thereislike-' 
wise some diversity in regard to the cor¬ 
rect names of certain clans. One list has 
Bear, Wolf, Turtle, Beaver, Deer, Eel, 
and Snipe; another has Bear, Eel, Large 
Turtle, Small Turtle, Beaver, Deer, Wolf, 
and Snipe; still another li9t has Bear, 
Eel, Deer, Turtle, Gray Wolf, Yellow 
Wolf, Beaver, and Snipe; and yet an¬ 
other is like the last, except that the 
Turtle clan is replaced by the clans 
Small Turtle and Large Turtle. Like 
differences appear in the lists of clans of 
the other Iroquois tribes. 

The names of the civil chiefs still in 
use among the present two divisions 
of the Tuscarora (that in Ontario arid 
the other in w. New York) are: (A) 
Sakwari'^rd 1 (Sacharissa), ‘The spear 
trailer’; Ni‘hawSnna’ / &‘, 4 His voice i8 
small 5 ; Ifotio'kwaw&'ken 1 , 4 He holds or 
grasps the multitude, 5 or possibly, ‘He 
holds or grasps his own loins’; these 
three belong to the Turtle clan. (B). 
Ndkailn'teri (signification not clear); Ula - 
hv&'&n’d*, ‘The Bear cub’; Ionehtchd - 
nen , 'n&ken t , * Its fore-paw pressed against 
its breast’; these three belong to the Bear 
clan. (C) Naio'kawe*'&* (signification not 
known); Neiotchd*k'don 1 , ‘It is bent’; 
these two belong to the Wolf clan. (D) 
Karofidaii'd y/ kl n ‘, ‘One is holding the 
.tree*; Thanad&k'hwd ’ (signification pot 
clea£); these two belong to the Snipe . 
clan. (E) Kari'k&n'tia ’, ‘It goes aldng 
teaching’; NVhno'kd'wa’ , ‘He annoipta 
the hide 5 ; Ntika* henKen, ‘Itistwenty 
canoes 5 ; these three belong to the Bearer 
clan. Among the Canadian Tuscarora on 
Grand River res., Ontario, the first and 
last names of the Turtle clan, the first 
title of the Wolf clan, and the first title 
of the Snipe clan appear to be the only 
ones now in use, although these four 
titles are questionably also in use ambng 
the New York Tuscarora. I 

There is no definite information avail¬ 
able as to the former and more complete 
organization into clan phratries. Seme 
of the translations of the chieftain titles 
above would seem to indicate that they 
wereoriginally designations of some habit, 
attitude, or other characteristic feature of 
the clan tutelary or patron, questionably 
called “totem”. The clan name, with 
"one or two exceptions, is not the ordi¬ 
nary name of the clan guardian or pa¬ 


tron,. but is rather descriptive of some 
feature or attitude, or is the name of the 
usual habitat, of the tutelary; for exam¬ 
ple, the name of tin* Bear clan signifies 
literally, ‘Broken-off tail’; that of the 
Plover or Killdee (Snipe), ‘Clean-sand 
people’; that of the Beaver, ‘People of 
the stream’; that of the Turtle clan, 
‘Climbing-the-mountain people,’ named 
from the position of the turtle basking; 
etc. it is probable that plover or kijldee 
should be substituted in the foregoing 
--- -lists of clans, for the name clearly refers, 
to the killdee’s habit of running along 
the clean sand at the water’s edge, j* 



i 
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19^8 


Prom an article by Anthony F.C. Wallace called "The Tuscaroras: 
Sixth Nation of the Iroquois Confederacy", on pages 159-1&5 t* 16 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society , Volume 93, pub¬ 
lished in 1949. Article concerns itself mainly with describing the 
location and nature of unpublished recordings of the Tuscarora lan¬ 
guage. Also, "During the months of July and August 19ij-8" Wallace 
"lived on the Tuscarora Indian Reservation .. five miles northeast 
of the city of Niagara Falls, New.York .. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Clinton Rickard, I was able to find board and lodging with an 
Indian family, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Smith." 


page 163 , a photograph: 


# q "Tv-Scsrora, Bear cftln/ but he*" 
■father was oa OnancJa^, cfqn 





’X’Fic. 2. Tuscarora Indians who assisted in making recordings. Left to right: Mr. Daniel Smith, Indian lierbal- 
S* ist and narrator of some of the tales recorded for the American Philosophical Society; Mrs. Nellie Gans-y 
fep worth, who acted as translator and also made some recordings; and the writer. The recording machine Is|| 
shown in the foreground. The scene is artificially posed and is not intended to illustrate recording tech- 
J|S niques. Photograph in 1948 by Mr. Leroy Fess; reproduced by courtesy of the Buffalo 'Courier-Express. 
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page 161, ’’Few aboriginal institutions have remained, except the 
clans and the Chief's Council; the Tuscarora language is now spok¬ 
en by preference only by the older people, and scarcely at all by 
the youngsters But , "The mythology survives, or parts of it 

at least, in both Tuscarora and English versions, and the latter 
are known to the youngest generation, children of three and four 
years of age being able to repeat in English ghost and witch 
stories already recorded in Tuscarora from their elders. 


"Herbal remedies, handed down in family tradition from the remote 


past, are known to professional herbalists (of whom my host, Mr. 
Daniel Smith, was one) of considerable local distinction." 


page 160, a photograph: 


The, Roje-dq-hrod, 
11 feet long 4* 

amphibious. Whq? 
Stuck to it Tel I 
oTf when ft lr\ 

>/ate.r. (F* 

Johnson^ I, 

It looks to me like 

q dinosQU^, 

5 pecrfically <t 

trice rQ tops. 



v Fig. 1. A mythical animal whose magnetic body at-* 
tractcd such a mass of timber in its progress through 
the woods that it crushed whole villages in its path. 
Mr. Daniel Smith told a story about this animal 
which is recorded on wire. The figure, carved out 
of wood by Mr. Smith some years ago, stands in view 
' of the road near his house on the reserve. Photo- 
T ~ graph "in 194& by Mr. Lfcroy Fess p reproduced\ by 
courtesy of the Buffalo Courier-Express. ’ * 
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Prom a 120-page booklet published in 1952 as Bulletin 150 of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology,under a rather imposing title. The 
Modal Personality Structure of the Tuscarora Indians , As Revealed 
by the Rorschach Test (accepted for publication September 1st, 
1950). ‘ Written by Anthony F.C. Wallace as his final report on two 
summers, the summer of 1914-8 and that of 191 + 9 « that he spent living 
among the Tuscarora Indians in New York State. 

A. material culture possibly indicative of that of the 301 Tus¬ 
carora on Roanoke river in North Carolina in 1754 



B. the Tuscarora language and the clan system 


A. material culture 

page 18, "While various families possess objects genuinely abori¬ 
ginal in design which have sentimental value as symbols of an Indi¬ 
an heritage, such as weathered old wooden corn pounders and mor¬ 
tars, baskets, spoons, war clubs, ect., the only object which the 
writer knows to be of ancient design, that is still used for prac¬ 
tical (not show or ceremonial)}purposes, is the leicester, a fish 
spear. TJndoubtably there are others, but the difficulty of observ¬ 
ing them is partly a function of their rarity." 

page 22, "Several items of material culture observed on the Tus¬ 
carora Reserve — old wooden corn pounders, baskets, war clubs, 
and cradleboards — seem to be made after the general Iroquoian 
style." 


B. the Tuscarora language, and the clan system 
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page 12, " .. the Tuscarora nation .. some 400 .. now live on 
the Grand River Reservation, in Ontario, in the midst of over 
4>0OO other Iroquois and Algonkians of several tribes. 

" .. some 55 0 .. (reckoning bilaterally) still live .. on a 
reservation in the state of New York, near Niagara Palls .. to¬ 
gether with about 50 people from other reservations and white men 
who have married in «. 450 people genealogically recognized as 
'Tuscarora Indians' .. Most of the 'aliens' living on the reser¬ 
vation were born and brought up there, and speak Tuscarora if 
they speak an Indian language at all. Their 'foreignness' usual¬ 
ly consists of being the descendants, sometimes three or four 
generations removed, of foreign women who married Tuscarora men 
and came to live on their husbands' reserve. In a matrilineal 
society, this makes these descendants legal aliens." 

Translation: In 1950 six hundred Indians (and white men mar¬ 

ried to Indians) lived on the Tuscarora reservation in New York. 
This included 550 Indians (and no white men) native to the reser¬ 
vation. This last figure, in turn, included 450 Tuscarora, so- 
considered because of exclusively Tuscarora ancestry in the fe- 
male line back since long before the first appearance of the Tus¬ 
carora in our records in 1586 — since "time out of mind", as 
J.R.R. Tolkein would say. That made a total of 850 Tuscarora 
living in 1950 — 450 in New York State, and 400 in Ontario. 

pages 24-40, an "impressionistic sketch of Tuscarora life" in 
New York in 1949» with a map of the reservation (6,249 acres — 


* including -4 white girt captive adopted by the Bear cUn 
“ £, one or more (C howan ?) & Oneida women 

I adopted by /the Beaver & Wol -f dan*, respec+i'vtly 1 
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10 square miles minus 151 acres) on page 26: 



page 18, "The sib" (clan) "system is intact and still controls 
marriages effectively. The writer only knows of two intrasib mar¬ 
riages involving people presently living on the reserve. As every¬ 
where among the Iroquois, the sibs are matrilinealj as everywhere, 
a 'clan (sib) mother' is recognized. At Tuscarora this clan mother, 
in standard Iroquoian fashion, chooses a council chief and a war¬ 
rior chief to represent the sib in the national council. These 
chiefs still retain the titles and some of the political preroga¬ 
tives which they presumably had in pre-Contact days" (meaning be¬ 
fore 1650) . — or before depending on how you look q+ ff; 
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page 21, "The names of the Tuscarora clans are also common Iro- 
quoian. The Tuscarora have Bear, Turtle, Beaver, Wolf, Sand Tur¬ 
tle, Snipe, and Eel. Bear, Turtle, and Wolf are universal Iroquoi- 
an, and each of the others is known in at least one other Iroquoian 
tribe .. the ’chief sachem’ of the Tuscarora in 1758" (in New York) 
"was called ’Sequareesoro' .. at the present time the council 

•« X 

chief of the Turtle Clan is sakwarithra." 

" .. one large lineage of the Beaver Clan are called ’Shawnee 
Beavers'. The Shawnee Beavers are supposed to be descendants of 
adopted Shawnee Indians .. At the present time, about 50 people on 
the Tuscarora Reserve are technically recognized as Onondaga, al¬ 
though their maternal great-great grandmother, several generations 
ago, came to the reservation before 1812." That would make 450 
Tuscarora, 50 Onondaga <— all of the Eel clan — and 50 others 
among the 550 Indians both living on and native to the reservation 
in 195Ch_> "But approximately half of these women's descendants 
(through the male line) are 'Tuscarora', as are half of the descen¬ 
dants of any foreign woman married to a Tuscarora man. Likewise, 
many foreign men married Tuscarora women .. their descendants are 
all 'Tuscarora. ' " 

page 19, "The writer has the impression that at Tuscarora the 
Indian language is less freely used than on other reservations; 
but he would not hazard a more definite statement. Certainly at 
Tuscarora there are no more than a handful of old people who do 
not speak good English; and there are no more than a handful of 

^ ft translates "The 
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children who speak good Tuscarora (if there are any children at 
all who speak it). 

page 9, In the summer of 19^8 "one of the community, Clinton 
Rickard, was able to find living quarters for (Anthony P.C. Wall¬ 
ace) with the family of his friend, Mr. Daniel Smith, a well-known 
he rbalist. 

" .. The Smith family included 'Dan’, a 69-ysar-old Tuscarora 
Indian* who supported the family by wage labor, working on a road 
gang employed by the New York State Department of Highways .. Dan 
was a traditionalist, speaking adequate but broken English, and 
much more at home in Tuscarora; he knew a great deal of the old 
folklore and mythology, and was a practicing herbalist of consid¬ 
erable repute .. 'Mina', his wife, the housekeeper, aged 1+9 .. 
technically an alien because her mother was a Grand River Iro* 
quois .. Mina spoke excellent English.(as do all of the younger 
Tuscarora) and knew some Tuscarora, but was reluctant to use it .. 
Pauline Mount Pleasant, their daughter, 22, a widow; and Terry 
Mount Pleasant, Pauline's daughter, 3 years old .. Pauline spoke 
only English, as did her daughter." 

page 19,, "The incidence and character of herbalism and witchcraft 
at Tuscarora are like those on the other reserves." 

page 35, a paragraph on ■witchcraft ■, reproduced at the top of the page after 
this one, and followed by Wallace stating that "witches are usually women (of 
15 reputed witches mentioned in my field notes, only 3 were men) .. They are 
reputed to get their power by cutting off the tails of snakes and drinking the 
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blood. They are aggressive; they send disease, cripple, and kill." 


The quest for “power,” which infuses the Tuscarora adaptation 
of Christianity, expresses itself in a less public form : witchcraft. To 
smiling white people, the Indians say, “Yes, we used to believe in 
witchcraft; but we don t any more.” But witchcraft, always denied 
as a reality, is ever present in imagination and is ii common subject of 
gossip. 1 he witch is one who takes a sadistic delight in making others 
suffer. The slightest affront, or none at all, will inspire the witch to 
attack with lethal magic. Women, especially strong-minded, domi¬ 
neering women, are especially liable to be labeled “witch” by the com¬ 
munity. Although they will deny the allegation, they seem to take 
a secret pleasure in the influence their reputation brings. Some women 
eyen believe that they are witches, and perform the rites, concoct the ' 
poison, attempt murder. Anyone may be a witch; the Indian lives in 
a world where the people with whom he chats in the daytime, in the 
flat openness of the clearing, may visit him at night with murder in 
their hearts. 


in 
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Prom an article by Anthony F.C. Wallace and William D. Reyburn 
called "Crossing the Ice: A Migration Legend of the Tuscarora In¬ 
dians", on pages 42-47 of the International Journal of American 
Linguistics , Volume 17, published in 1951* Remarkable for contain¬ 
ing (pages [(.6-47, about one full page altogether) the only publish¬ 
ed literature in the Tuscarora language. Selected quotes: 


" .. the language is still spoken on occasion by most adults." 

The legend, which does not sound Iroquoian at all but rather Algon- 
kian (the Lenape 7 or Delaware, Mohegan, Nanticoke and Shawnee, all 
Algonkian-speaking, had very similar legends) , came from one David 
Hewitt in 1948 and again in 1950* 

"David Hewitt is a Tuscarora Indian, officially enrolled with 
the Indian Bureau as a member of the tribe. He belongs to the 
Beaver Clan (the sib of his mother). His father was a member of 
the Bear Clan .. About 57 years of age, David Hewitt now lives 
with his son, who is about 14 , in a small house in the middle of 
the reservation .. The lineage within the Beaver Clan to which He¬ 
witt belongs is the Shawnee Beavers. 

"Although technically and officially Tuscarora, the Shawnee Beav¬ 
ers occupy a somewhat equivocal status on the reservation. Com¬ 
prising perhaps 25 to 50 individuals, they constitute about half 
of the clan's membership; they are, nevertheless, at some disad¬ 
vantage, because of their supposedly alien ancestry. The two coun¬ 
cil members raised by the clan are not, in theory, supposed ever 
to be Shawnee Beavers, although Shawnee Beavers have been raised 
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(in spite of protests). 

" .. The only lineage into which the Shawnee Beavers cannot have 
married is the Tuscarora Beavers (intra-sib marriage being, even 
today, taboo)." The writers thought — and I agree — that the 
Shawnee Beavers descend not from the Shaawanwa — the "Shawnee" — 
but from the Chowan or Chowanoc, the tribe whose entire history 
appears in the present report above on pages 66-90^, " .. This 

supposition seems even more likely in view of the statement of one 
Nash,* a Canadian Tuscarora traditionalist, who told (Dr. Prank G.) 
Speck in 1926 that the Tuscaroras and the Sawanu from whom the 
Shawnee Beavers were descended were associated in North Carolina." 
(This last footnoted "F.G. Speck, private communication." It was 
through Dr. Speck's friendship with Clinton Rickard of Tuscarora 
that Anthony F.C. Wallace got on the Tuscarora Reserve in the first 
place.) In the present report, page 778,. above, notice that in 
1733 North Carolina decreed that "the Chowan Indians have leave to 
live with the Tuskarooroes Indians .." The two tribes lived only 
a few miles apart, in counties sharing a common border. 

"Hewitt says, indeed, that he was told this story by his father, 
who was a Bear, and that his father heard the story from his grand¬ 
mother (a Bear), who is said to have been born in North Carolina." 
Apparently no other Tuscarora living in 1950 knew the story. 

" .. Hewitt views the legend as a semi-sacred trust. He recalls 
that his (great-grandmother) told his father, when she told it to 
him, ’You keep this story up 1 ’ — implying that it was sacred but 
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esoteric tradition. It is the only legend which he has told his 
son .. some of the words recorded .. were, when repeated to other 
Tuscaroras, unintelligible, and Hewitt himself regards them as ar¬ 
chaic. He explains the presence of archaic terms as the result of 
repeating his father's version verbatim." 

(Incidentally, Wallace and Reyburn err in saying that Pamlico 
Sound froze over in 1609; it was in I 60 I 4 ..) 

Here is a copy of the Tuscarora of the first seven sentences of 
the legend (forty-one sentences in all), submitted to show you 
what spoken Tuscarora looks likei 


v . 

A krifl Mprakri ? 9 _ _p;whagayq> tf: . 

q y 9 qykft '’nq jOiy[ ? nqk</: r i qks , Unah tes n a - 



In English, "My father told me how the Indians came here. Long 
ago they didn't know there was land here. He said long ago they 
began to starve. In the old world nothing would grow. For many 
years they were starving. So they gathered together. They held a 
council .." 
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From Joan Gleason Fickett, "The Phonology of Tuscarora", Studies in Linguistics , 
Volume 19 (1967) pages 33-57 


Joan Fickett*s system of spelling for Tuscarora words must surely measure up as 
the most precise anywhere in print, but also as the most nearly impossible for 
someone without linguistic training to guess at and come up with the right pronun¬ 
ciation. I .have on order a tape recording with an accompanying course of study, 
from Stanford University, which should teach me (or anyone else) to understand 
the linguist's explanation of the pronunciation of these symbols. 


— ~ " -■ . . - - - - - 

. . % • 

1 • E thnology and history . 

1„0„ The geographical community. The Tuscarora Indian Reservation is 
a pare of the Niagara Frontier. It consists of some 6000 acres situated 
along the Niagara Escarpment between Lewiston Heights and Pekin. The city 
of Niagara Falls is approximately six miles south and west of the reserve. 
The Tuscaroras have extensive ties with all of the neighboring communities} 
''’the number of men who have never worked off the reservation "can be counted 

■ rs J on less than two hands". 

The Baptist Church, the school, the general store, and the community 
center called the "gymnasium" are centrally located and south of the most 
traveled road’which runs east and west along the escarpment. Unlike the 
homes of suburbanite neighbors east and west, Tuscarora homes have their 
picture windows facing the road rather than the view to the north. 

In appearance the geographical community is not much different from 
other nearby crossroad communities. There is a bit more brush and the 
hedgerows are wider and less precise. The houses sit back more from the 
road and are irregular in distance from the road. Being on the reservation 
is like being "in the country*', insofar as there is any real country left in 
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Niagara County, which has undergone a great deal of suburbanization since 
World War II. 

1.1. The people. There are approximately 1000 persons living on the 
reservation. Of these 640 are on the tribal roll as Tuscarora Indians.* A 
person is an official Tuscarora if his mother is or was a Tuscarora. It is 
not readily ascertainable how many of those not listed as Tuscarora are non - 
Indian beyond the statement that everybody living in one trailer camp is 
•'white”." In the absence of critical information, a non-Indian may be mis¬ 
taken for Indian, although probably not for very long. 

So far as physical type goes, very many certified Tuscaroras are not 
physically distinguishable as non-Caucasoid. Tourists and Sunday drivers 
often puzzled because they did not see any Indians on the reservation. 

The reasons for such a situation are readily apparent. To quote my in¬ 
formant,* "That's what happens to the pure Indian blood.” 





< 36 - 37 ; 

There are items in the vocabulary which are Seneca words. Where Tuscarora 
vocabulary runs short, an informant may substitute a Seneca word. Inter¬ 
marriage and frequent visiting with the other Indian groups have increased 


the opportunities for borrowing. 

When Tuscarora chiefs wear buckskins and Plains war bonnets, it is ob- 
vious that borrowing has gone farther afield than New York State. The name 
of the group itself, Tuscarora, which comes from /sgoruri'/ and translates 
roughly 'they wear shirts (of cotton)', is an indication of the extent of 
acculturation. 

1.3. Bilingualism, literacy, and decline of the language. Missionary 
work began on the reservation early in the 19th century, accompanied by the 
teaching of English and literacy in English. In 1827 David Cusick, a Tus¬ 
carora, produced what is usually described as "a curious little volume''^ 
entitled Ancient history of the six nations . What makes it curious is the 
author's rather incomplete command of English structure. 

By 1881, a native speaker of Tuscarora, Elias Johnson, could produce 
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such a work as Legends. traditions and laws of the Iroquois and history of 
the Tuscarora Indians . Except for a few violations of obligatory agreement 
of subject and verb, Johnson is facile in handling his second language, and 
discourses in full blown Victorian prose and European argument forms. Al¬ 
lowing for the latitude of the last century, his spelling is very good, ex¬ 
cept where he attempts to render Tuscarora words. 

Even more sophisticated in his use of English is J.N.B. Hewitt, who 
uses some English words found only in unabridged dictionaries. Hewitt was 
literate in Onondaga, Mohawk, and Seneca, as evidenced by his "Iroquoian 
Cosmology”. He has left us unpublished word lists in Tuscarora, but no 
texts. Hewitt died in 1937, and thus represents the generation directly 
preceding that of my informant, Mrs. Nellie Mae Gansworth, who remembers him 


well. 

Mrs. Gansworth was born in 1888*and spoke only Tuscarora until she was 
twelve years old and went off to the Ponemah Indian School, near Philadel¬ 
phia. At Ponemah, speaking the Indian language was forbidden. Since 1900, 

V English has been her principal language. Curiously, she had learned to read 
* English and knew what it meant, by attending school on the reservation be¬ 
fore she went to Ponemah. Her teacher was Nellie Johnson, a native speaker 
of Tuscarora. Mrs. Gansworth says that Nellie Johnson always spoke English 
in school, but apparently did not insist that her pupils speak English. 

In view of the acculturation of the Tuscarora, it is interesting that 
the language is still extant. The Baptist church, which has since its be¬ 
ginnings about 1836 been led by native preachers, may have been in part re¬ 
sponsible. Frank Mt. Pleasant, a Tuscarora, was preacher for fifty years, 
and always gave his sermons in Tuscarora. Since his death in 1932, the ser¬ 
mons have been in English. It was after January 1, 1930, that Tuscarora 
children began to attend high school regularly in Niagara Falls, so this 
date is presumably a critical one in the history of the language. 

P At the present time there are some fifty native speakers of Tuscarora, 
X with no speakers much under the age of fifty* None of the youngsters know. 
|jnore than a word or two, although their English shows the dental t ’ s and d's 
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characteristic of Tuscarora. 

Attempts have been made to teach the language to the children in a 
formal •school 1 situation, but these seem to have failed. Reports have it 
that the elders were in disagreement about Tuscarora forms. This may be 
evidence of overconcern for correctness, or it may be evidence of loss and 
rapid change as the language declines* There is also the possibility of 
dialect differences* The Tuscaroras have a tradition of two dialects, Tus¬ 
carora and 1 Shawnee dialect*, and say that the Shawnee dialect results from 
a related group which joined them on their northward journey. The period 
of scattered residence may account for some tangled etymologies and varying 
vocabulary. This is hinted at in such statements as *'l think David Cusick 
is using Mohawk words 11 or M Her grandmother long, long ago was a Seneca 
bride. 11 

Whatever the interpretation of disagreements, there is otherwise agree¬ 
ment that M it a s just too late* 1 to save the language, whatever it may have 
been as M the pure language 11 * This makes the old folks sad, and it makes the « 
linguist sad, too, but that*s the way things happen in history. 

n You know, 11 says my informant, “I haven* t used that word in fifty 
years * M 

There are no texts for Tuscarora, and hence no literature except the 
oral* Had anyone been able to devise a suitable orthography, I am sure that 
these people would have used it, fot they admire literacy of any kind. The 
Rev* Gilbert Rockwood reported to Schoolcraft in 1849 that * each devises his 
own spelling 11 and remarked that the English alphabet is inadequate for rep¬ 
resenting Tuscarora. The same remarks are equally appropriate more than a 
hundred years later. The alphabetic principle consists of two propositions 
(1) that letters represent sounds and (2) that any letter may represent any 
sound. The Tuscaroras know that letters stand for sounds--English sounds. 
Thus they are equipped to write some of the allophones of their language, 
but they are completely puzzled as to how to represent sounds which have no 
phonetic counterpart in English. 

In its decline, the language is acquiring an’* antique value*’ 1 Amongst^ 
the older folks a certain amount of prestige is connected with the number of, 
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Tuscarora words which can be dredged out ?f the dusty corners of memory and 
y restored. Sometimes authenticity is a bit difficult to establish, but the 
exchange market is lively and provides considerable entertainment. 

2. Phonology . 

2.0. Articulatory bases. Some articulatory bases are heavily ex¬ 
ploited in producing the speech sounds of Tuscarora. Speaking Tuscarora in- 

i 

volves a considerably greater control of glottis and velum than speakers of 
English are accustomed to.* Morgan predicted with regard to Iroquoian that 
"a more critical analysis would doubtless discover additional sounds, as in 
the gutteral and nasal tones they take a wider range than the English voice" 
(Morgan 1851:397). 

There is an extensive raising and tensing of the musculature in the 
area surrounding the nose when a nasal vowel is produced. Such facial mo¬ 
bility is the accompaniment of the control of the velum, and not the result 

I 

of perceiving an unpleasant odor. 

The popular myth that the Iroquoian languages may be spoken without 
using the lips is of course nonsense. There are no bilabial stops in Tus¬ 
carora but there is a bilabial slit spirant, and the high back vowel has 
considerable lip rounding. In terms of articulatory bases, the statement 

is that lip control is less heavily exploited as an articulatory feature for 

X 

this particular language. 

Finally, a word about "grunts' 1 . The gloss for 'yes' is much like our 
"uh-huh 11 . The sounds, unlike the paralinguistic vocal segregates of the 
English expression, are pattern parts occurring in many other forms, just 
as /y/, /e/, and fsf are pattern parts for English. 

2.1. Phonological boundaries. In my first recordings of Tuscarora I 
indicated some phonological boundaries by space, even though the material 
consisted of two, three, or four "syllables 11 as syllable is conventionally 
defined. Other two- or three-syllable stretches did not seem to require the 
open space between them. It is possible to assume that such marking off of 
stretches is a product of citation style, but my informant would not accept 
my reproduction of Tuscarora unless I observed those boundaries which I had [ 
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recorded by spaces. 

These boundaries then are perceivable to both speaker and l istener, _ 

even where the listener is not a native speaker of the language. 

page 41, a Tuscarora pronunciation of the name of the tribe: skaaruurl ? 
Also, the numeral eleven, spectacularly undecipherable to me until that tape 
and course of study from Stanford arrive: I<I< + Iit9kphas. Besides which, it 
does not look like the Tuscarora word for eleven published in 1976 by a speak¬ 


er of the language who had no linguistic training at all, in consequence of 
which, I've no trouble reading what he wrote: "ehh-jess-skuh-huh(t)" 

page 43, "(gustx/}k h ) 'fathers sister' .. is the only item in which (x) con- 

n * *“* 

sistently occurs, and it is a Seneca word.” Also, "The Tuscaroras at. the Six 


Nations Reserve in Ontario have lost the distinction between /s/ and /9/, pro¬ 
ducing unintended puns which the Lewiston Tuscaroras thoroughly appreciate." 
And finally, ".. she occasionally:substitutes (9) for (f) 'in English words 
as /9rwvt/ 'fruit trees.'" "Thruit trees" does sound more like Tuscarora 
than "fruit trees." 

page 46, another Tuscarora version of the name of the tribe: Jskaaruurl ? 

° ’ II V An /\/N 
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The "im¬ 


possible" consonant clustersTre quite "pronounceable", for once the struc¬ 
tural role of [h] is seen for this Iroquoian language, what looks weird on 
paper makes exquisite sense unless a person is convinced through the 

a Latin alphabet that h must be consonantal. 

My informant, who balks strohgly at using any grapheme except th for 
/Q/, "likes" /ghdhgwarith/ for the phonemicization of [k £Vaeaeri9] . 
writing rhdhgw doesn't look a bit funny as long as one is looking at it as 

Tuscarora. 
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55-56; _J Items marked with * 

apple +Vw * h£ ~ W *< T > 

Qhwoh+hyuwo 5 

/ 

arm 

uh-t-nSjha 7 

! 

bad* 

nog-se 

1 

he barks 

rohdioh+ne 


you are big 

✓ 

se9riyu * 


blue 

udiheeria 


broom 

ugya*wah 


cat 

dohg-fgu9 


child 

agoQo 


child (own) 

wo y go^ nu* ni ) 


children (own) 

y 

gwiran 


come 5 

goji 


crow qwf+) ' <,wf+) 

o 3 oh 


deer 

/ 

oghwah 


dog 

_ £ 

j Is 


does a poor job 

gohnd+hi9 

doughnut 

uh-f jo *rah 

eat! 

Qoh+juri 

eg8 

ud+ *en+hesa^ 

. . nQQQ-kkriC+) 

eight J 

naghrih 

on my eye 

joo jood 

father's sister 

gh+ghoh+hrig+yah 
gus+xohg # 

field over there 

/ * \ 
dhgh+ha noye 

fish 

/ 

gejyah 

- iveesk 

f L ve 

wisg 



y 

ujjIs Ja 
/ 

ughwah 

yowagh+e 

uh+s3h 

gohsa 1 

uh+hyah 

/ 

ud+nawohg 


grandmother 

hand 

I hear you 
I have heard you 
hello 
here 

, (1101 q ho+s) 

horse 

how* 

instead* 
just (adverb) 
lace, cobweb 
you know 
I've learned it 

land (field) 
land (general.) 
leg 

long ago 

louse 

mud 

never, not 

. neeK-h(r)ek 

nine 

nut 

oats 

one (numeral) 
outside 

over there 


>og+sud 
> / 

uh Shnah 

wohg-fheh-f syah 

wohg+heh+sye 

j wan* 

/ 

gane 

ohohQ k 

da ^di 

sdlyu* 

jyan^ 

uni > rah 
/ 

syed+nari 
og+y3wI9 


r 

uh+hahnah 

uh©na' 

uh+rihsa 7 


ehh-jeeh ^ 


f j 

unih-ho 

jigh 

ud+norewah 

sane* 

ni+hrih 

owe *rah 

ujh 

✓ 

eji 

50na } 


pear, 


bear 


eh qwe.K 
person 3 

potato 

pumpkin 

put it away 

(HO^ 

rat 


ha’nih 
uhji+hrih 

y 

eghwah 

une9a* 

u j+ha *wah 
/ 

9dur5 

ruyan+du 



# q -Seneca word 
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run fast 
I see her/him 
he's a Seneca 




I think a lot of him ghSnihsna* 


seven ^ 

. ooo-h’yuk 


two nao 3* lle4K n3ghdi 


nSghdi 


six 

he sleeps 
he is small 


uhyog 


I want to . .(verb)* ghdhgwariQ 



wheat 00 ’ dooi 




White man 


some 

spark 

teen* 


sydwah 


wild creature 


oh9+dheho 


/ > 
ujisna 


✓ 


witch 

in the woods 
yesterday 


udhge 


Qgohos 


us+ho 3 - - 

✓ j 

dha ne 



You can see where I have written in the same words as spelled by Ted Williams 
of the last generation of speakers of the Tuscarora language, in his book pub¬ 
lished in 1976. One striking parallel between this in 1967, and the 
Tuscarora word-list published in 1709: 

1709, "child”, woccanookne; 1967, "one’s own children". 
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From F. F.oy Johnson, The Tusoaroras , Volume 2 (Johnson Publishing Company, 
Murfreesboro, N.C., 1968), pages 172*173, 227, 239, 240,2244-245,:247-248 


First off,iOoneroy and Resootske were the two Tuscarora- towns on the 94il 
square-mile reserve as established in 1717, and on the 1733 map of North Caro¬ 
lina. Ooneroy was the Upper Town, Resootska was King Blunt's Town. These 
two names translated "gather together" (Uneroy) and "to our grandfather" 
(Rasewtokee) by a speaker of the Tuscarora language in New York State, one 
Hamilton Mount Pleasant, in 1958 in a letter date of October 25th to W.P. Ja- 
cocks, which letter reposes in the Jacocks collection, Bertie County Histori¬ 
cal Commission, Tfindsor, N.C. (pages 172, 173, footnote on page 263) 

Also, in 1828 two Tusoaroras named Sacarusa and Longboard checked by North 
Carolina to see if there was any further business related to the old 94.1 
square mile reserve to be taken care of. They wound up that affair in 1831. 

In 1917 Chief Grant Mount Pleasant came to North Carolina from New York State 
for the same purpose, as did Chief Hamilton Mount Pleasant in 1956 (page 227). 

The other references cited above all come from notes taken at Tuscarora in 
New York State by F. Roy Johnson in 1967, except as otherwise noted. 

page 239, "Tuscarora lost its Eel clan a few years ago upon the death of 
the last male" (Tom Isaac), "and now there are the Bear, Turtle, Beaver; Wolf, 
Sand Turtle, and Snipe clan .. At Tuscarora one (clan) raises 4 representa¬ 
tives to the 15-member Chief's Council, another raises one, and 5 raise two 
each. In 1967 there were but 10 active membersj but plans were being contem¬ 
plated to have the firekeepers of the Six Nations at Onondaga to perform a 
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condolence to raise four new .chiefs. The (clan) mothers were awaiting cold 
weather to name the new chiefs, for tradition forbade such action in warm 
weather." 

page 240, "The world of fantasy and ritual still belongs to the Tuscaroras. 
An endless number of traditional stories seem to compete with the television 
screen to fill the requirements of fantasy. There are stories of the creation, 
the sacred turtle, the little people, the monsters, and the feats of Tuscarora 
heroes. - The right footprint of Tarenhiawagen, the beneficient controll¬ 

er, is said to be made in sandstone upon the northern limits of the reserva¬ 
tion, an d nearby may be found the imprints of his buttocks, all said to have 
been made when he killed the monster mosquito. The traditionalists speak of 
the area as sacred ground." (partly from Johnson's 1967 notes, partly from 
Manuscript 372-b, by Dr. Gatschet, at the Bureau of American Ethnology) 

pages 244-245, better than a full page of witch lore; "In 1967, there sup¬ 
posedly were no native witches, but some did come over from the pagan Indians 
who live on the Grand River Reservation in Canada. Several women at Tuscaro¬ 
ra were named as being deathly afraid of witches. 'I'm not afraid of them, 
said old Simon Cusick pleasantly; 'if they come here. I'll use my war club on 
them.* " (pictured, top of the page after this one) 

" .. Not long afterwards the old woman died, and certain people at Tuscaro¬ 
ra said that an enemy witch from Canada had come over to their reservation and 
killed her- .. Deanna Clapton, 25, who has a long Tuscarora pedigree and of¬ 
ten visits relatives in Canada, cites innumerable current witch stories and 
beliefs." 

page 245, "Death has claimed all the old herbalists, the last, Eleazer Will- 
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1890, 1967, 1968 


iams, having died early 
in 1967 •• The only herb¬ 
alist on the reservation 
now is half-white, and 
the Indians express the 
belief that he lacks the 
proper traditional train¬ 
ing to conduct an effect¬ 
ive practice* He, howev¬ 
er, does a flourishing 
business, chiefly because 
of a large number of Ne¬ 
gro patrons from nearby 
cities 

pages 247-248, a newspaper article (the Buffalo - Courier Express) reported 
572 Tuscarora and 40 others (other Indians?) at Niaghra in 1890. Johnson found 
654 there, besides about 150 others, in 1967, also, fT Several Indians rent 
trailer parking spaces, which brings numerous white families (estimated as high 
as one hundred) to the reservation for temporary residence* ,f In a letter to 
Johnson, February 20th, 1968, Chief Elton Greene said that there had been 656 
Tuscarora there as of New Years Day 1968. 

"The linguists at Tuscarora today say the language has changed during recent 

4 

years; and Mrs* Nellie Gansworth explains, f I could hardly understand my 
grandfather Patterson (who died in 1921) now.’ A dialect known as the f old 
language’ is spoken at Grand River while the Niagara Indians call their dialect 
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the 'new language.' Differences, however, are not so great that the speaker 
of one cannot understand the other .. the parents at Tuscarora no longer 
teach their children their native tongue. The few old people who converse in 
Tuscarora explain proudly that it is harder to learn than English." 

I should have noted. Chief Elton Green also told F. Roy Johnson in 1967 
that in="Roquist Swamp" (the northern boundary of the old reserve in North 
Carolina), "roquist" means turtle , and that the name of the tribe comes from 
"ru-scha-ru-rah", which means clothes on body . (pages 10, 25) 
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1873, 1973 


Selections relative to the Tuscarora language and clan system 
from a book by Clinton Rickard, 1882-1971, called Fighting Tusca ¬ 
rora , The Autobiography of Chief Clinton Rickard (Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1973) • Edited by Barbara Graymont and read by her back 


out to Mr, Rickard. In the front of the book, a signed endorsement by Mrs. 


Rickard, in her own words, testifying to the complete accuracy of the book. 
The first autobiography of a Tuscarora Indian; a wonderful book. 


*inTusc<\rorn, ’ 
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A tintype portrait of the young 
Chief Marcus Peters, sachem of-the 
Tuscarora Beaver clan. He became 
a chief in 1873 and thereupon 
assumed the chiefly title of Loud 
Voice, which belonged to the sachem- 
ship of his clan. In later years, 
when he became too infirm to carry 
on the duties of his office, he went 
before the Chiefs Council and 
surrendered his chieftainship and 
his chiefly name to Clinton Rickard, 
who had been chosen as his successor 
by the matron of the Beaver clan. 

Courtesy of Sallie Thomas , 
Tuscarora Reservation 
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The structure of the Six Nations Confederacy is that of an' extended 
family, organized along clan lines. Each of the six tribes has its own 
clans or kinship units. Each member of a tribe belongs to one of these 
clans according to the affiliation of his or her mother, for Troquoiari 
descent is matrilineal. The Mohawks and Oneidas have only three clans: 
Turtle, Wolf, and Bear. The other four tribes have these three clans in 
addition to others, which vary from tribe to tribe. The remaining 
Iroquoian clans are Hawk, Snipe, Eel, Beaver, Deer, Heron, and Ball. 
Some persons identify this latter clan as the Ball Playing clan. Others 
say it is in reality a bird clan, which takes its name from a small bird 
that rolls up like a ball. Still another interpretation, and the one 
officially accepted by the chiefs at Six Nations Reserve, is that this is a 
Deer clan, named after, a “rock” deer,-which rolls itself into a ball-when- 
at rest. 4 
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1 The Tascaroras have seven dans, which at one time were divided 
into two groups, or moieties," to use the technical term. The First Moiety 
contained Bear, Eel, Turtle, and Beaver. The Second Moiety contained 
Wolf, Snipe, and Deer/Sand Turtle. There is today an ongoing contro¬ 
versy among members of this latter clan whether it should be called 
Deer or Sand Turtle. The Tuscarora Eel clan became extinct in recent 
years with the passing of Chief Tom Isaac, who was its last living mem¬ 
ber? During his later years he had no clan mother, and when he died, 
there was no woman left in the Eel clan to carry on the line. The Eel 
clan people on the Tuscarora Reservation today are the approximately 
sixty Onondaga Eels,* descendants of the four Chew sisters—Leah, 
Charlotte, Diana, and Elizabeth. Since descent follows the mother's side, 
these Onondagas, though they and their maternal ancestors were born 
and raised on the Tuscarora Reservation, are technically outsiders and 
are carried on the Onondaga enrollment record rather than on the Tusca¬ 
rora roll. They do, however, receive their treaty cloth annuity at the 
Tuscarora Reservation, rather than going to Onondaga for it, and are 
listed separately by the Tuscarora chiefs for annuity purposes. 

I Since everyone within a clan is related, marriage within a clan is 
forbidden by Iroquois traditional law. This prohibition also holds for 
in-clan marriage across tribal lines. A Tuscarora Turtle clan member, 
for instance, is related to the Turtle clan members of the other five 
tribes and is not permitted to marry into his clan, no matter what the 
tribal affiliation. Such in-clan marriages are considered incestuous; when 
they do sometimes occur, the offspring are barred from any tribal office, 
siich as chief. It is said of such people: “They have their heads cut off.” 

I Marriage within moieties was also anciently forbidden. A member of 
a clan belonging to the First Moiety was not permitted to marry a per¬ 
son from any of the clans that belonged to that moiety, but rather had 
to pick a marriage partner from the Second Moiety. The division !of 
efans into moieties seems to have had mainly a ritual function. With the 
decline of the old traditional rituals among the Tuscaroras, the concept 
of moiety has also declined and become largely forgotten. The former 
moiety marriage prohibition is therefore no longer followed among the 
Tuscaroras, and in-moiety marriage has been practiced for about a 
hundred years. The Tuscaroras are still generally careful about not 

marrying into their own clans, however. __< 

The clans form the political basis of the Six Nations Confederacy. 

r. 

Each clan within a tribe is entitled to a certain number of chiefs, accord¬ 
ing to ancient tradition. These chiefs are picked by the leading woman 
6r clan mother of each clan and confirmed by the clan and Chiefs’ 
(Council of the tribe. These village chiefs then become confederacy chiefs 
upon approval of the Confederacy Council. Once installed in office, a 
man is chief for life unless he voluntarily resigns or.is. deposed, by Jus 
clan mother. 



Today no one under the age of twenty speaks Tuscarora fluently. 
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1885-1971 


Among my people, it has always been the custom that the children 
the pt\ge I'8-2take the nationality and clan of the mother. Both my parents were' 

Tuscaroras, and we boys were all members of the Beaver clan because 
our mother was of that clan. My father always claimed to be Deer clan. 

He had been made a chief in 1885 and was the sachem, or peace chief, 
of his clan. His nephew, Dr. Philip T. Johnson, was the chief warrior, or 
sub-chief. Chief Luther Jack used to keep a personal notebook on tribal 
affairs, and in a notation for the year 1915 he has a list of all the 
Tuscarora chiefs, the years they became chiefs, and their clans. He' has ' 


my father listed as Sand Turtle clan. For many years there has been a 
disagreement- among our people about these two clans. Some claim there 
is no Deer clan, and others claim there is no Sand Turtle clan. My father 
once made a joke about it. He. said: ‘‘Some people say we’re Deer clan 
and sortie say we’re Sand Turtle. I guess we’re half and’half!” 


pqjes _ 


•p/c+ured flbo/e 

on p 307 


p^e 102 


I had always liked the Pattersons.-I wa$_ particularly fond of their 
older daughter Nellie* and her husband Willard Gansworth v Nellie-and 
Willard had always been good to me,, particularly when my wife died. 

The Patterson family also had a good reputation for uprightness. Jjulia 
Patterson was a Tuscarora and a member of the Bear clan. Titus was a 
member of the Onondaga. Eel clan^eve-n though he-was bom and raised ; 
on our reservation and spoke the Tuscarora language. His father, who . 
was William Patterson, had married an Onondaga woman named Leah 
Chew, who was of this clan. Since children take the descent of their 
mother, Titus was not on our Tuscarora roll. He was an industrious 
farmer and always interested in progress and betterment on our reserve. 

.My new wife was a member of the White Bear family line in the 
Bear clan; "but her fathe'f/Tike'^my^ previous fatfier-in-law, was an 
Onondaga Eel, bom and raised on the Tuscarora Reservation. This 
White Bear family had originated during the time my Tuscarora people 
lived in North Carolina. The white settlers were always kidnapping our • 
children and selling them into slavery. This crime, and the Europeans’ 
greed for our land, caused a series of wars between us and them. At one 
time, a child was kidnapped from the Bear clan. In order to keep peace, 
the settlers returned to us a substitute child—a little white girLwho 
wai one of twins. She was adopted into the Bear clan to replace the 
stolen child and became the mother of the White Bear family. Before 
this! time, twins had not been known among the Tuscaroras. Now, the 
birth of twins became common among the White Bear people. This 
White Bear line is often called in our own day the “Twin clan.” People 
also often refer to “White Bear clan” and “Black Bear clan,” the latter 
being the descendants of the original Tuscarora Bear people and the 
fonper being the descendants of the white child whom the Bear pepple 
adopted. This tendency to think of the Bear clan as two separate clans 
Las sometimes,caused intermarriage, between White_Bear..and-Black* . 
Bear people, but this is not proper. They are both of the same family. 
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Other references to clans and the language, and other things, discovered 
upon actually reading the book instead of just consulting the index: 


iw- 


3t 


/?qge 11Z 



2. Clinton Rickard’s land was also known in the Tuscarora language as 
Micihgyagehci'. That is, “the late Miah’s place"—Miah being the common diminu¬ 
tive of Jeremiah. Who this Jeremiah was, or whether he was the same person as 
Chief Black Nose, could not be ascertained. 


I had begun to be active in community affairs which in many ways 
pqje if-Z helped me to forget my sorrows and also to be useful to others. When 

I had first come home from the army, my parents had tried to prevail 
upon me to become a chief. My mother w'as clan mother of our Beaver 
clan, to which I also belonged, following the custom of descent among 
Indians. As clan mother, she could designate the chiefs for our clan. 
My father was also a chief in his clan. I was compelled to refuse this 
offer of a leadership role. Since I had come back to the reservation after 
a long absence, I could see the situation as it was more clearly than my 
parents could. 

pages 46-47, the fish spear or leicester 

I hunted and fished also, both for pleasure and to provide food for 
my family. Fishing was my favorite pastime. There was plenty of good 
fishing on our reserve, with pike, bullheads, and suckers being the most 
common. I would also take my flybeard spear and go down the Niagara 


635 
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River to fish. This spear is about twelve feet long. The head is of metal 
with three tines and barbs which lock when thrust into the fish. Ellis 
Mackey, a blacksmith who lived over on the North Ridge, was the first 
man in our neighborhood to make this kind of spear. I once caught a 
115-pound sturgeon in the Niagara River with my flybeard. We used to 
spear blue pike, but that fish is all gone from our area now. When we 
fished all night, we set a kerosene lamp by the shore so we could see 
to spear the fish. Fishing season starts in March and continues nearly 
all summer. ^ ../• 

Years ago, the state passed a law forbidding the use of a spear for 
fishing. Then we began using a bow and arrow to catch fish. The arrow 
> is special and is really a small harpoon. After much protest from us and 
white fishermen on this restriction against spear fishing, the state re¬ 
lented but required a special license for using the spear in addition to the 
regular fishing license. After further protest, the state took away the 
extra restriction and required only the regular license. Mg 

^the man who told Dr. Speck in 1926 that the Shawnee Beavers among the Tuscarora 
today descend in the female line from "Sawanu" women, the ,f Sawanu !f (Chowanoc, 

apparently) having been Indiana-associated with the Tuscarora'in North Carolina: 

George~Nash, a Cayuga from Grand River, lived with me for six- 
teen years and never paid a penny.'He really became a part of our 
family. He would help around the farm and was a good companion in 
every way. George was an older man and very old-fashioned. He wore 
his hair long, and could speak several Indian languages. He spoke the 
Tuscarora language perfectly and knew some of the very old expressions. 

In the summertime, he would build himself a bark house and live there. 

There is no one left on our reserve today who knows how to make these 
old bark houses. ; . ! f 


pQje 52* 


I was very active in the Chiefs’ Council and was frequently 
chosen for special work. When the chieftainships are ail filled, there are^ 
generally fifteen chiefs on the council. There are two chiefs for each of 
the seven clans: a sachem and a chief warrior, or sub-chief. The addi¬ 
tional man is the pine tree chief, elected by the council and not by the 

clans. We consider this office to be very high and distinguished. Since,_ 

1914, my uncle Andrew Garlow had served as the pine tree chief. One 
office I held quite early was treasurer of the Chiefs’ Council. Also, I was 
on a committee to investigate the claim the Tuscarora Nation had 
against North Carolina for its old lands within the boundary of that 
state. There were also other difficult cases to handle. I was chosen as 
one of a committee of three chiefs to assist in handling the affairs of an 
orphan girl who was not on our rolls. Her father, recently deceased, had 
been a Tuscarora, but her mother had not been. Since children take the! 
lineage of their mother, this child could not inherit her father’s property. 
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But since we wished to see justice done and this child cared for, we 
worked out a means for her support, based on the rental of her father’s 
estate. She, of course, was permitted to continue living on the reserva¬ 
tion. 


rr 


u 


The situation was further complicated by the fact that, since my 
mother’s death in 1925, there was no one in our Beaver clan who was 
as yet eligible to be clan mother. The only qualified person was too 
youn- A "woman who had absolutely no qualifications whatsoever for 
this office put herself forward and was recognized by the insurgents. 
She was a member of the adopted Shawnee Beaver clan and therefore 
ineligible, since this office should be held by a Tuscarora Beaver 

woman. 


ns 


JS7 


pqje 173 


3 The Shawnee Beaver clan are the descendants of a group of Shawnees 
adopted by the Tuscarora Beaver clan.Clinton Rickard said that his clan adopted 
them “about a hundred years ago” and that “they came in from Pennsylvania. 
They might have joined with the Tuscaroras during the latter’s northward J° urne y 
through Pennsylvania in the eighteenth century, but they were probably adopted 
sometime around 1832, when the Tuscaroras received payment for the sale 
their North Carolina lands. According to some Tuscarora informants, adoptions 
took place “when the Tuscaroras got their money.” These adoptees-And their 
descendants are not supposed to hold office in the Tuscarora Indian Nation while 
there is a living mem ber of th e Tuscarora Beaver clan. The old Tuscarora Wolf 
clan has now died out and the present Wolf clan members on the Tuscarora 
Reservation are from an adopted Oneida line. The clan is small, but provides clan 
mothers and chiefs for the Tuscaroras. Luther Jack and J. Warren Brayley were 
the iast of the old Tuscarora Wolf clan chiefs. 


For the past few years, a friend*and I have been working on pre¬ 
serving the Tuscarora language. We have spent many hours recording 
both the language and the history and traditions of my people ln is 
way, the future generations will have our history and w.ll not lose he r 
knowledge of our language. On our reservation today, none of the little 

children can speak the Tuscarora language In a few y ears >^ hen , th J 
folks have died off, the language will have died with them. That is why I 
have considered this work so important, so that eventually our young 
people can come back to their language. There is always much inte 
among our people in reviving the Tuscarora language. I believe that this 
extensive work we have been doing will help to make this possible. 

5 This controversy between Mt. Pleasant and Rickard dragged on for m * ny 
was faithfully reported in d» Naw York nawspapotk The 

Bulalo Courier. Nov.tnbtr 18, 1923, pp. 89-90, gave a dat.iled account of lie 
trial and also a list of the Tuscarora chiefs as taken from the court testim y ~ 
?he chiefs were listed as follows: Deer clan, George D. Rickard sachem chief 
and Dr P. T. Johnson, chief warrior; Beaver clan, Clinton Rickard, sachem c , 
and Edgar Rickard, chief warrior; Bear clan, Thomas Williams, sachem chief 
and William Chew, chief warrior; Snipe clan, Lucius Williams, sac emc ^ 
George Williams, chief warrior; Wolf clan, Luther Jack sac ‘V a. hem 

t Rravlev (J. Warren Brayley),*chief warrior; Eel clan, Thomas Isaac, sac 
chief; Turtle clan, William Johnson, sachem chief, and Grant Mt. P easant, c te 

Warrior. 
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1890's, 1927 
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Page 71, Chief Rickard states that "In my youth I remember a few of the old¬ 
er men who wore long hair." Same page bears mention of "Job Henry, a Tuscaro- 
ra from Grand River who had married one of our women and had lived and worked 
on our reserve for thirty years." Pages 79-80, "We met at the Council House 
on February 26, 1927, and had a very heated debate .. Chief Lucius Williams of 
the Snipe clan vigorously opposed me on my defense of Job and said I was not 
telling the truth when I said he had lived here for thirty years. Lucius was 
thinking about Job's travels back and forth to Grand river during the past 
twenty years." 

Finally ( poje l^-S — 

The State Power Authority 145 

■ • , ' • 

" One day, a member of our nation called me on the telephone to ~ 

discuss a particular situation. In reply, I commented: “If you are going 
to depend on that, we might as well give up.” We were sitting in our 
parlor that same evening, watching a news broadcast on the Buffalo 
television station. The commentator announced that I had made an ap-1 
peal to our Tuscarora people to call off our resistance since we were | 
beaten and it was useless to fight on. To prove this lie, my voice was 
broadcast over the station saying: , . we might as well give up.” We 

were thunderstruck. My telephone conversation earlier in the day had 
been recorded and the first part of the sentence deleted. Then this false 
report was sent to the local television station with my half-sentence to 
confirm it. Our enemy had stooped to the lowest depths in trying to 
defeat us. j 

William immediately telephoned the television station to protest this 
false report. The station denied having made such a statement and then 
cut him off. We never did get a retraction. 

After this incident, whenever possible, we spoke over the phone in 
our own language. That stopped the spying. When our white friends 
called us and offered help, however, we had to speak in English. In these-, r* 

instances, the SPA was always able to anticipate our actions. j < 

- ^ 

v ( 

^ ... ^ , J 

Altogether a fine book, well put together and well worth buying. 
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Undated, periodically revised listings by the Department of the Interior (In¬ 
dian Arts and Crafts Board) that have landed in my files, I think from the Koa- 
sati tribe in Louisiana 


"DUFFY WILSON, 1642 Upper Mountain Road, Lewiston 14092; (on the Tuscarora 
Indian Reservation); no regular hours; telephone 716/297-0647; owner/manager: 
Duffy VfiIson (Tuscarora); craft.sman. —•— Products: Stone sculpture and 

carvings of traditional Iroquois subjects. Mail order/special order only." 

Two examples of his work, a "FIGURINE, Masked dancer with turtle rattle , carved 
steatite" and another described as "CREATION MYTH? steatite": 



Also, "WILFRED CHEW, 2156 Chew Road, Sanborn 14132; 1-5 FM, Monday-Saturday;" 
or "2156 Mt. Hope Road, Sanborn 14132 (State Highway 31, Tuscarora Reservation); 
summer, no regular hours; owner/manager: Wilfred Chew (Tuscarora); artist. •— 
Products: Tuscarora artist specializing in j-. original oil paintings, water 
colors, ink sketches and stone carvings of Iroquois subjects .. war clubs, 
pipes, and necklaces, all of Iroquoian style. No mail order’;" 
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